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including the panel condemning Japanese taxes on 
alcoholic beverages, and consultations under the 
Burope Agreements with eastern Buropean countries, 
which resulted in the elimination of export restrictions 
on scrap iron and steel, in November, the EU 
published a major trade policy paper in the area of 
standards and conformity assessment that, among other 
things, calls for using the Market Access Strategy to 
reduce trade barriers relating to standards and 
certification. For example, the paper said the EU will 
continue to use WTO dispute settlement procedures to 
address “the most egregious and clear breaches of the 
TBT Agreement [WTO Agreement on Technical 
Barriers to Trade)" and will consult bilaterally in other 


situations. The Market Access Database, which 
contains information on technical barriers to trade, will 
provide the basis for consultations with member states 
and industry to establish action priorities in this field. 


The United States component of the Market Access 
Database is almost identical to the EU annual report on 
U.S. wade barriers, which was originally published in 
response to the USTR National Trade Estimate Report 
On Foreign Trade Barriers. However, the database 
more extensively treats sectoral barriers than does the 
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the efiects of the 1994 peso crisis (see JER March 1995 
and May 1995) more than the effects of Mexico's 


reemergence 
manifest in a 4.3-percent annual growth of the GDP, as 
shown by preliminary Mexican statistics. This rate, 
which significantly exceeded the 3-percent growth the 
Government targeted for 1996 in its “Alliance for 
Progress” program was achieved principally through 
Mexico's strong export performance and growth in the 
manufacturing, mining, and services industries. 
Manufacturing, with its output || percent above that of 
1995, performed especially well. 


Expanding economic activity raised the level of 
employment. The official unemployment rate, which 
exceeded 7 percent in the third quarter of 1995, was 
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was controlled through tight monetary 
policies, and peso 

real terms. Interest rates also dropped from 46 percent 
at the end of 1995 to 27.5 percent by the end of 1996, 
as measured by the interest rate of the 28-day CETES 
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A major weakness of the Mexican economy is the 
unrelieved poverty of a large segment of population, 
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patrimony, and wanted it to remain state-owned. On 
October 13, 1996, Mexico's energy minister made it 


currency's “true value.” In the view of many analysts, 
the peso had unduly appreciated in real terms in 1996, 
because its nominal value had not reflected the rate of 
inflation. According to the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean, in 
the first 8 months of 1996, the rate of appreciation in 
real terms was 15 percent. With the peso’s 
overvaluation and subsequent crash in 1994 stili fresh 
in memory, some feared that a new devaluation might 
be necessary. 

To date (mid-February 1997) the peso has been 
hovering at slightly less than 8 pesos to the dollar. The 
yearend decline of the currency value, the changes in 


promising economic outlook. Continued recovery in 
Mexico must rely heavily on foreign investment. 

The Government of Mexico once again made 
business and labor cosign on October 26, 1996, its 
economic program for 1997, faithful to recent years 
tradition of calling on broad constituencies to endorse 
economic policy. Called “Alliance for Growth,” this 
program targets GDP growth at 4 percent for 1997; it 
projects a further decline of inflation, with consumer 
prices rising an average of 15 percent. 

The program raises prices for residential electricity, 
gasoline, and diesel fuel in line with the targeted 
inflation, and boosts the minimum wage by 17 percent, 
slightly above the projected inflation rate. “Alliance 
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and foreign. The program increases public investment 


promises to maintain strict fiscal discipline in 1997, 
projecting that the deficit on the current account would 
be less than 2 percent of GDP. The program also 
foresees a continued expansion of export markets 
SS SS a2 es GS ee 
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A Closer Look at 
MERCOSUR 


Recently, the WTO and a small number of 


became fully operative on January 1, 1995, and at that 
time covered 88 percent of tariff line items for 
regionally traded goods; remaining tariffs are 
scheduled to be completely phased out by the year 


vis-a-vis trade with nonmembers, imports from outside 
the MERCOSUR region are subject to a CET tariff 
scheme which generally ranges from 0 to 20 percent ad 
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June 1997, and Bolivia is scheduled to become an FTA 
member in April 1997 (for more background on 
MERCOSUR, see “Chile-MERCOSUR Union Creates 
Enlarged South American Free-Trade Area,” /ER, 
Oct.-Nov, 1996). 


WTO Trade Rules 


Article XXIV of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) permits the formation of Regional 
Trade Agreements (RTAs) notwithstanding the GATT 
most-favored-nation (MFN) principle (the WTO 
superseded the GATT on January 1, 1995). MFN 
requires that trade concessions made to one member be 
awarded to all WTO members. RTAs conflict with the 
MFN principle, bu' are permitted under certain 
circumstances by article XXIV in the belief that closer 
integration of regional economies on balance supports 
the basic economic and trade-liberalization aim of the 
GATT and contributes to increased global trade. 
Indeed, a customs union having full autonomy in the 
conduct of its trade policy may accede to the WTO, as 
has done the European Community (now European 
Union). 

Article XXIV requires that RTAs not harm the 
trade interests of other WTO members and thai the 
agreements cover “substantially al) wade.” RTAs 
involving WTO members are exami: od 'o ensure that 
regional accords comply with multilateral trade rules. 
To date, 144 RTAs have been notified to the 
GATT/WTO involving nearly all of its 128 members. 
Although none of these notified RTAs has been 
censured as violating article XXIV, only six have been 
found to be in full compliance with that rule. Under 
the 1979 Decision on Differential and More Favorable 
Treatment, Reciprocity and Fuller Participation of 
Developing Countries (also known as the “Enabling 
Clause”), RTAs involving only developing countries 
are exempt from the article XXIV requirements so long 
as the agreements facilitate trade, do not create “undue 
difficulties” for other countries, and do not impose new 
trade barriers. 


The MERCOSUR countries initially sought to 
notify this agreement to the GATT under the less 
stringent test of the Enabling Clause. However, in 
1992 the United States requested that a GATT working 
party be formed to examine MERCOSUR pursuant to 
article XXTV. When the WTO was established, it 
revised the rules for RTAs to require that all RTAs 
notified under article XXTV be examined by a working 
party; that negotiations for compensation to third 
countries begin before a CET is implemented; and that 
members of RTAs report biennially to the WTO on 
their policies. A working party to examine 
MERCOSUR was formed by the WTO Committee on 
Trade and Development and held its first meeting in 
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1995. The terms of reference set for the working party 
were that MERCOSUR would be examined in light of 
the relevant provisions of article XXIV as well as the 
Enabling Clause. 


In February 1996, the WTO established a 
Committee on Regional Trade Agreements (CRTA) to 
review RTAs for consistency with multilateral trade 
rules and to consider the systemic implications of 
RTAs for the multilateral trading system. At its first 
meeting in May 1996, the CRTA listed some 32 
regional agreements, including MERCOSUR, in the 
pipeline for examination. In addition to the CRTA 
examination, new procedures enacted in 1996 require 
that RTAs notified under article XXIV are to be 
examined in additional deiail by working parties, while 
RTAs notified under the Enabling Clause also may be 
examined by working parties upon the request of any 
interested WTO member. 


Although the MERCOSUR working party 
examination was largely unaffected by changes 
introduced by the establishment of the CRTA, 
MERCOSUR became subject to the new, more 
stringent reporting requirements mandated for all 
RTAs. In September 1996, the CRTA determined that 
the information submitted by the MERCOSUR 
members to the WTO one year earlier was incomplete, 
and formally requested additional trade information on 
MERCOSUR in anticipation of further WTO 
examination. In the same time frame, the 1996 WTO 
trade policy review of Brazil concluded that 
MERCOSUR was a “decisive step in the process of 
regional integration,” although the review expressed 
some concerns about specific post- MERCOSUR tariff 
changes implemented by the Government of Brazil as 
well as numerous national exceptions to the CET. 


Open Regionalism 

Economists have long cautioned that the economic 
gains of freer regional trade (“trade creation”) may be 
outweighed by economic losses if RTAs encourage 
members to reduce imports from efficient nonmembers 
and, instead, increase imports from less efficient 
members (“trade diversion”). The landmark analysis 
on this topic was done by Jacob Viner (The Customs 
Union Issue, 1950). Some economists subsequently 
found that “natural trading partners”—countries that 
trade intensively with each other, even without an 
RTA, because of geographic proximity and/or low 


transportation costs—produce less trade diversion 
when they form RTAs. 


In its study of Latin America during the 1990s, the 
Caribbean (ECLAC) applied the term “open 
regionalism” to the RTAs evolving at that time 
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(ECLAC, Open Regionalism in Latin America and the 
Caribbean, LC/L.808 (CEG.19/3), Jan. 1994). RTAs 
that embody the concept have a preferential trade 
element that is reinforced by geographic proximity and 
cultural affinity; nevertheless, they strive to eliminate 
barriers among partners in line with trade liberalization 
towards third parties, are open to accession by new 
members, and have the complementary objective of 
making economic integration a building block of a 
more open, transparent international economy. Among 
the characteristics ECLAC found to promote open 
regionalism in specific agreements are— 


¢ Few exceptions to trade liberation, although 
this does not preclude the possibility of 
transition periods; 

¢ Open and flexible membership criteria; and 

¢ Stable and transparent rules. 


The WTO also has endorsed open regionalism. In 
an April 1996 speech, WTO Director-General Renato 
Ruggiero stated that “the gradual elimination of 
internal barriers to trade within a regional grouping. . 
implemented at more or less the same rate and on the 
same timetable as the lowering of barriers towards 
nonmembers . . . would mean that regional 
liberalization would be generally consistent not only 
with the rules of the WTO but also . . . with the MFN 
principle.” 

While acknowledging that the “first best” approach 
to trade liberalization is through worldwide multilateral 
liberalization on an MEFN basis through the WTO, 
many economists support the case for RTAs such as 
MERCOSUR. It is often argued that RTAs can 
liberalize trade faster and in more areas than may be 
possible through the WTO and that RTAs can stimulate 
global trade liberalization. It 2'so has been said that 
RTAs are a credible second-best alternative to 
protectionism, offer the political benefits of continued 
trade liberalization by forestalling a resurgence of 
protectionism, and can help “lock in” members’ 
economic and trade liberalizing policies. 


Concerns About RTAs 


Among others, economist Jagdish Bhagwati and, 
more recently, Arvind Panagariya argue that RTAs 
such as MERCOSUR are tantamount to implied 
protection against nonmembers since, by definition, 
RTAs must discriminate against trade with 
nonmembers to be effective (The Economics of 
Preferential Trade Agreements, ed. Bhagwati and 
Panagariya, 1996). These authors conclude that RTAs 
ultimately can undermine the process of multilateral 
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liberalization and can lead to a “spaghetti bowl” of 
conflicting rules, each backed by entrenched interests 
in which products “enjoy access on widely varying 
terms depending on where they are supposed to 
originate.” Moreover, it is argued that the proliferation 
of regional and soregional agreements can lead to a 
“battle of blocs,” diverting attention away from the 
broader goal of global multilateral trade liberalization. 
In contrast, economists Gary Haufbauer and Jeffrey 
Schott find these concerns “too apocalyptic” and assert 
that “in practice . . . [RTAs) have been far more 
constructive than destructive, notwithstanding severe 
shortcomings” (Haufbauer and Schott, Strategies for 
Multilateral Trade Liberalization, Jan. 1997). 


Quantitative economic analysis suggests some 
basis for concern raised by Bhagwati and Panagariya. 
Using a global computable general equilibrium model 
with 1990 base year data, one team of economists 
observed that, in the absence of a collective regional 
approach, a “hemispheric race to bilateral or 
Subregional trade pacts” could have “potentially 
disastrous consequences” by fostering trade diversion 
and leaving the hemisphere “mired in a set of hub and 
spoke arrangements that would be < nightmare to 
traders, invesiors and commercial administrator.” (Raul 
A. Hinojosa-Ojeda, Jeffrey D. Lewis and Sherman 
Robinson, Convergence and Divergence Between 
NAFTA, Chile, and MERCOSUR: Overcoming 
Dilemmas of Nerth and South American Economic 
Integration, Feb. 1995). 


A 1996 paper by World Bank economist Alexander 
J. Yeats makes an even more severe assessment of 
MERCOSUR (Does MERCOSUR's Trade 
Performance Justify Concerns About the Effects of 
Regional Trade Arrangements?—Yes! 1996). The 
Yeats paper generally analyzes MERCOSUR trade data 
only through 1994—before the FTA became fully 
operative. The primary methodology compares trade 
patterns (the ‘‘regional orientation of exports”) in 1988 
and in 1994. Yeats finds that MERCOSUR—by 
enabling members to impose much higher trade 
barriers on imports from nonmembers—has artificially 
diverted trade flows. Manufactured products in which 
MERCOSUR countries ranked relatively low in global 
competitiveness were subject to the greatest trade 
diversion by MERCOSUR, leading Yeats to conclude 
that “MERCOSUR is becoming less, rather than more, 
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internationally competitive in products where trade is 
most rapidly re-orienting toward the region.” For 
example, Yeats shows that wansportation equipment, 
nonelectrical machinery, and electrical machinery 
accounted for over one-half of the 1988-94 increase in 
intra-MERCOSUR trade even though these products 
ranked low in competitiveness. Yeats concludes that 
there is “[nJo evidence that MERCOSUR’s intra-trade 
is evolving along lines consistent with efficiency 
conditions. Rather, the products recording the largest 
shift toward the region are those for which 
MERCOSUR has not demonstrated an ability to export 
competitively clsewhere.” 


Critiques of the Yeats paper point out that the 
analysis fails to account for the significant 
foreign—inclulJing | U.S.—-automotive assembly 
presence in Brazil. Yeats also notes thai his analysis of 
tariff differentials between intra-MERCOSUR trade 
and MERCOSUR trade with third © ::xe™bers reflects 
Brazil’s 1995 tariff incress: «os automobiles. 
(Automobiles are exempt fii: MERCOSUR trade 
rules until 2000. In March 19°'", Pre2ii raised tariffs 
on non-MERCOSUR imports ot auiomobiles from 32 
percent to 70 percent ad valorem. Brazil subsequently 
reduced this tariff rate for manufacturers with plants in 
Brazil and able to meet a minimum local content. The 
United States and Japan have initiated a WTO dispute 
settlement procedures on this matter.) 


Conclusions 


A 1995 WTO study, Regionalism and the World 
Trading System, found no evidence of an emergence of 
regional trade blocs or trade polarization as a result of 
RTAs. Moreover, the WTO continues to assess in 
positive terms both RTAs and MERCOSUR in 
particular. The declaration issued at the December 
1996 WTO Ministerial Conference in Singapore stated 
that RTAs “can promote further liberalization and may 
assist least-developed, developing and transition 
economies in integrating into the international trading 
system.” However, the world trade ministers cautioned 
that RTAs be examined closely to ensure that they are 
complementary to, and consistent with, WTO rules. 
Additional insight into the economic effects of RTAs 
undoubtedly will be gained form further theoretical 
research and quantitative economic analysis. 
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U.S. TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


The U.S. Department of Commerce reported that 
seasonally adjusted exports of goods and services of 
$71.4 billion and imports of $81.7 billion in December 
1996 resulted in a goods and services trade deficit of 
$10.3 billion, $2.3 billion more than the $7.9 billion 
deficit in November. The December 1996 deficit was 
approximately $3.9 billion more than the deficit 
registered in December 1995 ($6.4 billion) and $1.3 
billion more than the average monthly deficit 
registered during the previous 12 months 
(approximately $9.1 billion). 

The December 1996 trade deficit on goods was 
$16.6 billion, approximately $2.3 billion higher than 
the November deficit ($14.3 billion). The December 
1996 services surplus was $ 6.3 billion, virtually equal 


In 1996, total U.S. exports of goods and services 
increased by $49.1 billion compared to 1995, to a 
record of $835.6 billion. Total imports increased by 
roughly $58.2 billion to $949.9 billion. The trade 
deficit on good’, and services in 1996 grew to $114.2 
billion from $105.1 billion in 1995. 


Seasonally adjusted U.S. trade in goods and 
services in billions of dollars as reported by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce is shown in table 4. Nominal 
export changes and trade balances for specific major 
commodity sectors are shown in table 5. U.S. exports 
and imports of goods with major trading partners on a 
monthly and year-to-date basis are shown in table 6, 
and U.S. trade in services by major category is shown 


to the November services surplus. in table 7. 
Table 4 
U.S. trade in gooc ° and services, seasonally adjusted, Nov.-Dec. 1996 
(Billion dollars) 
Exports Imports Trade balance 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec Nov 
ttem 1996 1996 1996 1996 1996 1996 
Trade in (BOP basis 
Curent dohere- ' 
ee | §2.2 53.3 68.7 67.6 -16.6 -14.3 
Excluding oil 52.5 §3.7 61.9 61.5 -9.4 -7.8 
19.2 12.9 12.9 6.3 6.3 
72.5 81.7 80.5 -10.3 -7.9 
58.3 70.9 69.4 -13.9 11.1 
13.6 11.7 10.7 2.7 2.9 


g 


Note.—Data on goods trade are presented on a balance-of-payments (BOP) basis that reflects adjustments 
coverage, and valuation of data compiled by the Census Bureau. The major adjustments on BOP basis 
but and estimates of inland in Canada and 

esas rir race bu inchaeronmonetay 9 Vaneactone, freight 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News, (FT 900), Feb. 19, 1997. 
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624.8 
Note.—Because of rounding, figures may not add to the totals shown. 
Data are presented on a Census basis. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News, (FT 900), Feb. 19, 1997. 
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indexes of industriel production, by selected countries and by epecified periods, Jan. 1903-Jan. 1097 


8 (Total Industrial production, 1991= 100) 
wr MG = 1906 1008 i 
1903 (10041908 + mW WW July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1120 1161 1229 1209 126.) 1267 1279 1264 1268 1272 1266 1281 1201 117.7 
920 931 0.0 969 960 993 103.9 91.6 1024 1024 @) 
101.4 105.5 1076 105.1 1087 1128 1064 11365 1193 (2) (2) 4 
28 939 0.9 040 96.0 939 93.5 87.0 101.2 1026 (2) 8 
06.4 1033 1059 111.5 1044 101.3 1026 95.5 1058 
93.9 975 08:0 103.9 1002 91.4 98.0 77.1 90.1 
95.7 1022 1078 110.1 111.6 90.9 100.4 81.9 111.3 


Not available. 
3 Real domestic product in industry at factor cost and 1986 prices. 


as SS ee ee Federal Reserve Statistical Release, February 


Coneumer prices, by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1994-Dec. 1996 
(Percentage change from same period of previous year) 


1996 
i W 7] Iv Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.2 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 3.0 30 33 3.3 
02 -02 04 ~02 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.0 0.4 0.2 0.0 05 06 0.6 
1.6 1.4 1.4 1.5 2.0 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.2 1.4 1.5 186 20 2.2 
1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.5 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 
2.4 2.8 2.4 2.2 2.6 2.4 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.7 2.7 2.5 
2.0 2.1 24 1.8 1.7 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.6 1.6 1.8 1.6 1.7 
aly 3.9 5. 4.5 3.4 29 45 43 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.1 2.8 2.7 
Source: Consumer Price indexes, Nine Countries, U.S. Department of Labor, February 1997. 
Unemployment rates (civilian labor force besie)', by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1994-Dec. 1996 
1906 
Country 1904 «61006 «=€61986 = SO! NW wi Iv Apr. May dune July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
United States ...... 6.1 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.4 §.3 5.3 5.4 5.€ 5.3 5.4 5.1 5.2 5.2 5.4 §.3 
meeebdooeooee 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 
peeee cecece 10.4 9.5 7 9.5 9.6 9.7 4 9.4 10.0 9.8 9.4 9.9 10.0 10.0 9.7 
tiedineninta 65 70 #74 72 7.1 7.1 71 #72 #73 #74 «75 ) 
United 9.6 8.8 8.4 8.4 8.2 8.3 8.6 8.1 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.4 } 
abe vention 123 123 0 1.9 121 12.7 0 0 12.1 12.2 122 123 126 128 (%) (?) 
HE adnsnccecesecs 11.4 120 120 125 11.9 (°) 19 ey F @& (2) 
’ adjusted; rates of countries adjusted to be comparable with the U.S. rate. 
; Steen ache ret : 


3 jtallan unemployment surveys are conducted only once a quarter, in the first month of the quarter. 
Source: Unemployment Rates in Nine Countries, U.S. Department of Labor, February 1997. 


JF 


Money-market interest rates,’ by selected countries and by specified periods, Jen. 1904-Jan. 1997 


(Percentage, annual rates) 
1996 — 1907 
a " i) IV May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
4 5.2 5.3 5.5 4 63 5.4 5.5 65 65 £564 53 6.4 5.4 
0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.6 06 O08 06 0.5 
6.3 4.9 43 48 48 4.7 43 41 3.6 3.0 
3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 32 30 30 3.0 
6.2 5.9 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.6 57 836 6=.7 5.9 6.2 
4.3 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 $6 639603. 3.3 
9.9 9.0 8.6 8.8 8.7 8.7 87 864 79 7.4 
Source: Federal Reserve Statistical Release, February 3, 1997; Federal Reserve Bulletin, January 1997. 
Effective exchange rate of the U.S. dollar, by specified periods, Jan. 1994-Jan. 1997 
(Percentage change from previous period) 
1906 1987 
item 1904 «1005 «61906 ~«C|lCtté«éd i" Iv June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jen. 


Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, February 1997. 
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Merchandiee trade balances, by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1994-Dec. 1996 
(In billions of U.S. dollars, exports less imports [f.0.b - c./.f], at an annual rate) 


1996 
1905 1996 ‘ i] ]) IV July Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec. 
-150.6 -166 “163.6 -161.1 -183.2 -161,7 “187.4 = -171.5 “192.6 -162.4 -1525 -1 
106.0 67.4 54.4 57.7 39.1 78.3 55.8 0 
27.8 26.0 336 348 31.3 42.3 30.6 
63.6 63.7 552 728 82.0 63.9 72.4 
-22.4 -26.6 26.5 -16.9 -23.0 “11.6 -22.4 
20.0 23.1 18.7 20s 4.0 31.6 23.6 
27.6 37.5 46.0 w.4  —- 76.0 (2) 
2 [ages ove adjusted to reflect change in U.S. Department of Commerce reporting of imports at customs value, seasonally adjusted, rather than c.i.f. value. 


oun Te 
U. U.S. of Commerce, 19,1997; Main Economic for Economic 
a  earee Nate, Department February Indicators; Organization 


U.S. trade balance, ' by major commodity categories and by specified periods, Jan. 1994-Dec. 1996 


(In billions of dollars) 
1996 
1994 1905 1996 ! " mi Iv July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 

19.0 25.6 26.7 7.9 5.6 §.1 7.7 1.6 1.8 1.7 2.3 3.1 2.3 
-47.5 -48.8 60.9 -12.4 “15.6 -16.1 -16.4 -5.5 “5.1 -6.5 49 -56 -59 
-155.7 -173.5 -1759  -30.5 36.9  -52.5 -46.0 -18.5 -16.7 -17.3 18.1 -149 -13.0 
12.5 -10.6 -10.4 -1.6 19 67 -.5.1 -4.2 “1.5 -1.0 18 -13 -2.0 
-25.1 -18.1 -22.8 4.4 65 6.1 -5.4 -1.8 2.5 -2.0 14 -18 -23 
-66.4 -59.1 -47.6 -11.7 10.3 = -11.7 -13.4 -4.3 3.7 -3.7 49 43 -42 
-13.8 15.7 -19.8 -3.8 49 -56 5.2 “1.7 “1.7 2.2 20 -14 -1.8 


$14.22 $15.63 $16.96 $1665 $18.76 $1897 $21.49 $1824 $1865 $20.02 $21.38 $21.44 $21.65 


‘ Exports, f.a.8. value, unadjusted. Imports, customs value, unadjusted. 
Source: Advance Report on U.S. Merchandise Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, February 19, 1997. 
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